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sterner fare. In his autobiography Mill expresses doubts as to the
wisdom of this kind of education. But the fact remains that his
very superior ability plus a rigorous intellectual training pro-
duced one of Britain's greatest logicians and political economists.
Francis Galton learned to read at the age of two and a half, to
sign his name at three, and to write a letter before he was four.
At five he could recite long passages from Scott's Marmion. The
day before his fifth birthday he wrote the following letter to his
sister Adele, who had directed much of his training:
aMy dear Adele, I am 4 years old and can read any
English book. I can say all the Latin substantives and ad-
jectives and active verbs besides 52 lines of Latin poetry. I
can cast up any sum in addition and multiply by 2, 3, 4,
5, 6, 7, 8, 10. I can also say the pence table. I can read
French a little and I know the clock.
Francis Galton
Febuary  (sic)   15,  1827."
Abraham Lincoln, on the other hand, is assigned only a mod-
erately high I.Q. (125-140) in Mrs. Miles' genius study. Lin-
coln's mother took an active interest in his education because he
seemed promising, though slower to comprehend than other boys.
In childhood he was extraordinarily studious, and had an "in-
vestigating mind" that dug relentlessly into facts and ideas. Once
learned, a fact was not forgotten. His power of concentration was
intense. He studied long and hard, often at night by a log fire, as
every school child has heard, and stood at the head of his class in
grammar school. He became champion speller of the district and
also something of an authority on astronomy. Farm work he did
with equal thoroughness, though in every free moment he was
inclined to pull a book out of his pocket and read. At 17 he dab-
bled in verse writing, a not unusual pastime for young men of
that age, wrote essays on American government and on temper-
ance5 which won local praise, and continued to read everything